ADDRESS 


BEFORE  THE 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention 

AT  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec,  1892, 
BY  JOHN   SWINTON,   OF   NEW  YORK. 


I  salute  the  ofi&cers  of  this  I^ederation,  the 
delegates  in  this  Convention,  and  your  mul- 
titudinous membership  in  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Union.  May  you  work  here  with 
wisdom  and  in  concord,  with  energy  and  in 
manly  style,  with  buoj^ant  heart  and  in  the 
spirit  of  fraternity,  for  the  promotion  of  those 
beneficent  principles  which  are  announced  in 
your  Constitution,  and  the  establishment  of 
which  would  be  of  immeasurable  advantage  to 
American  industr3^  American  life  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  happy  to  appear  here,  by  your  invita- 
tion, in  this  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  an  organization  that  has 
more  men  in  its  ranks  than  were  in  the  ranks 
of  any  army  with  which  Napoleon  ever  took 
the  field  during  his  career  of  conquest — an  in- 
dustrial organization  the  membership  of  which 
is  composed  ot  workers  in  nearly  all  the  great 
industries  of  our  countr}^ — an  organization 
which  is  imbued  with  intelligence,  which 
seeks  objects  that  are  practical  and  attainable, 
which  promotes  the  welfare  of  those  who  be- 
long to  it  and  of  those  who  do  not,  which  has 
rendered  immense  service  to  labor  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  and  which,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  will  grow  in  power,  useful- 
ness and  merit,  until  its  work  and  its  worth 
are  the  pride  of  America  and  the  world,  until 
the  day  upon  which  it  was  founded  shall  be 
celebrated  by  exultant  millions.  Let  this  Fed- 
eration march  in  the  van  with  steady  step, 
bear  aloft  its  flag  with  stalwart  arm,  and  keep 
a  stout  heart  in  all  weathers,  under  any 
emergency,  upon  every  field. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  do  not  mean  to  raise  any 
surprise  here  by  saying  that  there  is  cause  for 
congratulation  in  the  sombre  history  of  the 
year  1892.  The  battalions  that  fought  this 
year  at  Homestead  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Buf- 
falo in  New  York,  at  Cceur  d'Alene  in 
Idaho,  at  the  mines  in  Tennessee,  at  New 


Orleans  in  Louisiana,  and  also  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  rendered  heroic,  productive  and 
memorable  service  to  the  industrial  hosts  of 
the  United  States — aye,  they  did.  Honor  to 
them  forever  !  Thrice  honor  to  these  brave 
men,  who,  by  their  courage,  saved  millions  of 
their  brethren  from  attack,  and  who  prevented 
the  enemy  from  ravaging  other  fields  which 
he  would  surely  have  ravaged  if  they  had  not 
taught  him  that  his  encroachments  were  both 
costly  and  dangerous  to  himself  "But,"  cries 
some  blear-eyed  on-looker,  "labor  was  defeated 
in  all  these  fields  and  fights,  from  Buffalo  to 
Coeur  d'Alene,  from  Homestead  and  New 
York  to  New  Orleans."  Halt  I  I  answer. 
Halt !  thou  driveler  !  We  must  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  warlike  operations  of  which  these 
strikes  were  incidents.  Skirmishes  may  be 
lost  by  a  regiment  which  may  win.  Regiments 
may  be  defeated  in  the  battles  of  a  triumphant 
campaign.  Campaigns  may  end  in  dismay 
for  the  army  that  conquers  in  the  war.  Be 
not  in  haste,  ye  blear-eyed  blockheads  !  This 
thing  is  not  yet  over.  The  forces  of  the  ad- 
vance have  but  begun  to  learn  their  drill. 
Serious  revolutions  move  in  large  arcs,  along 
a  course  which  is  orderly,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  zig-zag.  The  war  of  the  Union  be- 
gan at  Bull  Run,  but  closed  elsewhere. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  5o,fjoo  brave  men 
who,  in  the  six  great  strikes  and  the 
many  lesser  strikes  of  this  year,  stood  the 
enemy's  onslaughts,  rendered  a  service  of 
incomputable  worth  to  the  working  masses  of 
the  United  States.  If  they  had  not  thus  stood 
out,  if  they  had  been  cowed  by  dangers  that 
confronted  them,  if  they  had  succumbed  with- 
out resistance,  if  thej''  had  failed  to  strike  a 
blow  before  they  fell — what  do  3'ou  think 
would  have  happened  elsewhere?  Do  yoM 
doubt  that  cowardice  would  have  invited  fur- 
ther reprisals,  that  the  conditions  of  labor  would 
have  been  made  harder  in  other  places  and 
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other  industries,  that  there  would  have  been 
numberless  attempts  to  reduce  wages,  to 
lengthen  the  working  day,  to  crush  out 
Unionism,  to  deny  the  right  of  organization, 
to  enforce  conspiracy  laws  and  to  take  all  sorts 
of  mean  advantage  of  hirelings  who  were  at 
the  mercy  of  their  employers  ?  I  tell  you  that 
those  men  who  think  that  such  exactions 
would  not  have  been  made  by  capitalism,  if 
labor  had  refrained  from  giving  evidence  that 
it  would  resist  them,  must  be  numskulls  who 
cannot  see  the  signs  of  the  times,  who  did  not 
hear  of  the  schemes  that  were  hatched,  who 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  skinflint,  who 
never  look  at  the  plutocratic  papers  or  listen 
to  the  harangues  of  the  mouthpieces  of 
capitalism.  They  must  be  greenhorns  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  devil. 

If,  therefore,  many  of  the  hostile  schemes  of 
the  enemy  were  checked  or  balked  this  year, 
if  the  workers  in  many  industries  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  ground  upon  which  they 
stand,  due  credit  for  this  must  be  given  to  the 
men  in  the  breach,  to  the  strikers  who  resisted 
aggression,  set  their  comrades  on  the  watch 
by  raising  the  alarm,  and  who  warned  the  in- 
solent aggressors  that  they  were  entering 
upon  a  dangerous  course,  a  course  in  which  the 
Carnegie-Frick  gang  alone  have  sunk  not  less 
than  $4,000,000,  and  have  cut  their  names 
upon  a  gibbet  that  will  cast  its  shadow  over 
their  tombstones. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  it  in  mind,  to  hold  it  in 
grateful  memory,  that  American  labor  in 
general  has  been  benefited  by  the  action  of 
the  brave  strikers  of  Homestead,  Buffalo,  New 
Orleans,  who  took  the  field  in  its  defense  and 
fell  while  battling  for  a  few  of  the  items  of  its 
rights.  The  labor  of  this  country  has  been 
paid  millions  of  dollars  this  year  which  it 
would  not  have  got  without  the  help  of  these 
striking  brethren,  which  it  would  surely  have 
lost  if  they  had  surrendered  without  a 
struggle,  or  had  fought  with  less  pluck  and 
perseverance,  or  had  failed  to  shiver  the  treas- 
ury of  the  assailant.  Through  them  many 
of  you  have  been  saved  from  the  risks  of  the 
times;  and  how  then  can  it  be  said  that  they 
strove  in  vain?  Foul  is  the  tongue  of  the 
workingman  who  would  say  it  while  reaping 
the  advantages  that  they  secured  to  himi  My 
friends,  you  would  do  well  to  pay  to  your 
defenders  at  least  a  part  of  the  debt  which  you 
owe  to  them.  As  nearly  every  man  who  wore 
the  blue  in  the  war  for  the  Union  is  now 
drawing  a  pension  from  the  Federal  pocket- 
book,  so  every  man  who  has  served  faithfully, 
or  been  disabled,  in  the  wars  of  labor,  should 
be  indemnified  for  his  services  or  his  suffer- 
ings, should  be  honored  evermore  by  all  his 
comrades,  and  not  the  least  by  those  who 
drew  their  daily  dole  in  peace  while  he  was  in 
the  camp. 


Besides  all  their  other  services  to  the  coun- 
try, the  Homestead  strikers  rendered  an 
especial  service  when  they  confounded  the 
slave-hounds  of  Pinkerton;  and  yet  another 
when,  upon  returning  to  work,  they  somehow 
caused  Frick  to  drive  out  the  blacklegs  whom 
he  had  hired;  and  perhaps  again  still  another, 
when  their  movement  was  the  means  of  start- 
ing thumb-screw  Streator  upon  his  everlasting 
march  in  the  ranks  of  that  awkward  squad 
upon  which  history  puts  the  brand  of  shame. 
Away  with  Frickism,  which  is  cruel,  scrubby, 
churlish,  insolent,  truculent  and  mordacious. 
Shame  upon  Carnegieism,  named  after  the 
beggar-on-horseback  who  builds  poor  houses 
with  the  bones  of  his  victims,  and  boasts  of  the 
dollars  which  he  wrings  from  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  his  fellow  men.  Blasted  be  Pinker- 
tonism,  the  enemy  of  freedom,  fair  play,  man's 
rights  and  manly  honor,  the  cut  throat  of 
Americanism!  Pitied  be-aye,  delegates  of  the 
Federation — pitied  be  the  outcast  blacklegs  of 
Homestead,  doubly  deceived  blacklegs,  twice- 
victimized  by  the  cold-blooded  Frick,  taken 
on  in  dishonor  under  ialse  promises,  driven 
off  in  disgrace  under  broken  pledges,  held  in 
contempt  by  their  fellow  workingmen  whom 
they  injured,  treated  with  contumely  by  their 
ungrateful  beneficiary.  Surely  they  are  in  a 
direful  plight;  tiuly  their  doom  is  hard.  They 
have  got  a  lesson  which  others  of  their  kind 
have  often  got,  a  lesson  in  perfidy  as  gross  as 
their  own,  in  double  dealing  fouler  than  that 
practiced  by  themselves.  Surely  there  ought 
now  to  be  an  end  of  blacklegism.  What 
blackleg  can  ever  hereafter  believe  the  word 
of  an  employer  who,  after  asking  him  for  pro- 
tection against  an  outraged  lion,  casts  him 
into  a  den  of  hungry  tigers?  What  blackleg 
can  ever  again  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
marplot  and  ingrate  like  Frick?  And  there  be 
many  other  capitalists  of  the  Frick  breed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Homestead  Unionists 
be  forced  into  another  strike,  they  ought  not 
to  need  to  apprehend  that  they  will  be  over- 
run by  1  swarm  of  blacklegs,  or,  for  that 
matter,  by  a  horde  of  Pinkertons.  I  suppose 
that  even  a  blackleg  must  have  some  regard 
for  his  own  interests,  must  dislike  to  be  kicked 
out  of  a  workshop  into  which  he  has  been 
cajoled,  must  spurn  all  .  advances  from  a 
quarter  which  he  knows  to  be  infested  with 
vampires. 

I  am  disposed  to  guess  that,  in  this  year  of 
1892,  stunning  blows  have  been  given  to 
blackleging  and  Pinkertonism,  if  not  to 
Frickery. 

Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  strikes  or 
Unions  in  the  country  within  the  pa.st  ten  or 
twenty  years,  that  the  capitalists  had  pos- 
sessed the  full  power  which  they  desire,  that 
they  had  held  unrestrained  control  of  labor, 
that  they  had  been  able  to  govern  it  to  their 
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own  liking,  that  it  had  been  as  obedient,  sub- 
missive, subservient  and  meek-faced  as  they 
say  it  ought  to  be,  what  wages  do  ye  think  ye 
would  now  be  paid;  how  many  hours  would 
cover  your  daily  task;  what  rights  would  be- 
long to  you;  what  kind  of  a  life  would  be 
yours;  where  would  be  your  American  man- 
hood? The  questions  need  no  answer.  I  say 
that,  but  for  the  occasional  uprising  of  the 
workingman;  but  for  the  fact  that  he  some- 
times asserts  his  power;  strikes  with 
heavy  hand;  strikes  against  a  wrong 
that  is  unbearable;  strikes  for  a  right 
that  is  assailed;  strikes  for  his  life  that 
is  imperiled,  and  strikes  in  a  way  that  wounds 
the  assailant — but  for  this  fact,  I  repeat,  the 
workingmen  would  now  be  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vility under  the  mastery  of  capitalism,  which 
is  remorseless  in  its  exactions.  He  who  has 
read  the  records  of  our  industries  knows  how 
much  American  labor  has  gained,  both  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  through  the  strike,  and  can 
guess  what  would  have  been  the  cost  if  it  had 
lacked  the  pluck  to  strike  betimes. 

I  say  that,  taking  a  view  of  the  broad  field 
of  labor,  through  a  series  of  years,  the  strike 
has  been  serviceable,  influential,  successful, 
notwithstanding  its  many  unhappy  incidents. 
I  guess  it  has  yet  a  part  to  play  in  the  world. 
I  wish  that  wrongs  could  be  rectified  and 
rights  established  without  it.  This  Federa- 
tion is  properly  very  guarded  in  giving  its 
approval  to  any  strike  at  any  time,  any 
where. 

It  tries  to  gain  a  desirable  object  without  re- 
sorting to  the  strike,  but  it  stands  by  its  mem- 
bers when  they  are  forced  into  a  strike,  and 
strives  to  help  them  gain  it.  I  confess  that  I 
was  surprised  when  I  saw  by  one  of  the 
records  of  this  body  how  very  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  strikes  entered  upon  by  the  Unions 
of  the  American  Federation  have  terminated 
in  success.  There  could  not  be  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  or  the  advantageous- 
ness  of  trade  organization. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Homestead  work- 
ers, as  well  as  some  others,  cannot  organize 
now  or  hereafter.  Tell  it  to  the  marines!  who 
are  not  so  green  as  to  believe  it.  If  it  were 
true,  the  worse  would  it  be  for  the  enemies  of 
Unionism,  for  the  anti-union  concerns  and 
for  the  whole  body  of  non-unionists.  This 
remark  may  look  like  an  enigma,  but  it  is  not 
of  that  nature,  and  all  the  parties  had  better 
try  to  find  out  its  meaning. 

As  to  blacklegs — there  are  several  kinds  of 
them.  There  is  a  kind  which,  up  in  New 
England,  would  be  called  "nat'rals,"  or 
"natural  born."  I  guess  that  this  kind  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  Union  and  take  to  the 
woods,  as  they  would  surely  be  an  element  of  dis- 
turbance and  danger  in  any  labor  organization; 
but  they  should  at  least  refrain  from  trying  to 


undermine  Unionism,  which  is  ready  to  give 
them  a  show  in  their  proper  place.  There  is 
another  kind  of  blacklegs  who  would  be  in- 
accurately described  as  "  necessitarian  black- 
legs," but  yet  who  maintain  that  they  are 
what  they  are  on  account  of  their  necessities. 
Many  of  them  would  doubtless  like  to  get 
whitewashed,  if  they  were  sure  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage.  Well,  it  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  them  in  the  long  run,  taking  all  things 
into  account  and  considering  the  chances. 
Meanwhile  it  is  their  business  to  leave  the 
enemy's  camp,  to  reform  their  ways,  to  bend 
before  their  brethren  whom  they  have  wronged, 
to  ask  the  grace  of  whitewashing  and  to  for- 
swear blackleging  forever. 

But,  beside  the  kind  of  men  just  spoken  of, 
there  is  a  vast  body  of  honest  workers  outside 
of  Unionism,  who  ought  to  be  brought  in,  and 
whom  it  is  your  duty  and  interest  to  persuade 
to  join  the  ranks.  Far  less  than  a  half,  or 
perhaps  not  even  a  quarter,  of  the  whole  body 
of  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  are  yet 
organized.  What  a  power  this  body  would 
possess,  and  could  wield,  if  it  were  to  appear 
in  solid  array,  each  branch  of  industry  co- 
operating with  every  other,  and  all  branches 
represented  in  a  Federation  broad  as  our 
domain.  The  thought  is  not  phantastic.  It 
can  be  realized.  It  ought  to  take  shape.  The 
times  are  ripe  for  it.  You,  gentlemen,  can  do 
much  to  promote  its  development.  Labor 
could  then  establish  its  own  laws,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  be  reasonable,  righteous  and 
beneficent.  There,  would  be  no  need  of  strikes. 
A  thousand  troublous  questions  would  easily 
be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

What  a  Convention  this  would  be  if  it  rep- 
resented the  embodied  power  ot  united 
American  labor,  and  if  it  were  empowered  to 
act  as  its  executive,  or  as  the  administrator  of 
the  interests  thereof ! 

Is  it  not  possible  to  find  some  way  of  bring- 
ing together  the  divided  forces — divided  to  the 
detriment  of  each  division  and  of  all  the 
forces  ? 

There  is  a  hint  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  body 
contains,  or  may  contain,  representatives  of  all 
the  political  parties  of  the  country — parties 
that  stand  on  different  platforms,  that  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  principles,  that  bear 
a  variety  of  names  ;  that  exist  in  perpetual  ri- 
valry, and  that  strive  with  one  another  for  the 
ascendency.  We  do  not  see  a  Congress  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  another  Congress  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  yet  another  of  the 
Populist  party  ;  but  we  see  the  Congress  of  the 
Federal  Union,  operating  under  a  general 
constitution,  in  a  government  of  limited  and 
defined  powers. 

Look  now,  by  way  of  contrast,  at  the  in- 
dustrial world,  in  which  there  are  four  or  five 
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diflferent  organizations,  holding  separate  con- 
ventions, standing  aloof  from  each  other  even 
in  times  of  emergency,  hardly  ever  agreeing 
upon  any  line  of  policy  or  in  the  enforcement 
of  any  measure,  and  often  antagonizing  one 
another  in  ways  that  are  disastrous  to  all.  We 
see  a  convention  of  the  Federation  of  I^abor 
delegates,  another  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
delegates,  another  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
delegates,  another  of  the  Socialist  delegates, 
and  yet  other  conventions  held  in  the  name 
of  labor. 

Now,  cannot  some  kind  of  a  convention  be 
devised  in  which  the  diverse  bodies  shall  meet 
together,  as  the  diverse  political  parties  meet 
in  Congress,  in  which  men  who  hold  certain 
fundamental  principles  can  unite  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  principles,  in  which  de- 
legates, for  the  sake  of  those  primary  questions 
upon  which  agreement  may  be  possible,  will 
tolerate  the  presence  of  others  who  disagree 
with  them  upon  secondary  questions,  or  upon 
methods  of  procedure  ? 

This  is  but  a  crude  suggestion,  yet  it  may 
stand  at  least  for  the  moment  of  its  utterance. 

In  any  event,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  in 
these  times  of  transformation,  to  find  some 
way  of  unifying  the  industrial  and  productive 
elements  of  the  country  for  defense  against 
dangers  that  are  all  too  obvious,  and  that  may 
well  raise  alarm.  Can  we  not  agree  upon 
some  one  thing,  while  differing  upon  other 
things?  Our  revolutionary  sires  sought  first 
independence,  and  postponed  other  business 
until  that  had  been  won. 

Friends  I  The  coming  year  of  1893  may  be 
a  time  of  unusual  trial  for  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  for  unorganized 
labor.  Whatever  be  the  history  of  the  year, 
let  us  hope  that  Unionism  will  take  no  step 
backward,  and  will  not  be  driven  backward 
by  main  force,  as  some  of  its  battalions  have 
been  in  1892. 

But,  hear  me!  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  or- 
ganized capital  is  now  better  prepared  for  a 
conflict,  and  for  any  emergency,  than  it  ever 
was  at  any  time  in  the  past.  There  are  ob- 
jects that  it  is  determined  to  gain,  and  for  the 
gaining  of  which  it  will  use  all  the  tremendous 
powers  at  its  command.  It  is  boastful  of  its 
work  this  year,  during  which  it  has  summoned 
to  its  service  the  Federal  armv,  the  State 
militia,  the  municipal  police,  and  during  which 
it  has  been  backed  up,  as  it  never  was  before, 
by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  and  the 
politicians.  It  is  desirous  of  overmastering 
labor,  of  dictating  the  tcms  of  its  employ- 
ment, of  dealing  a  blow  to  its  presumption,  of 
breaking  up  its  Unions,  of  curbing  its  spirit, 
and  of  giving  it  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  for- 
gotten for  some  time.  If  you  fancy  that  this 
statement  is  over-colored,  I  fear  that  you  are 
not  posted;  I  guess  that  you  have  not  closely 


studied  the  enemy's  papers,  or  followed  the 
events  of  the  year,  or  watched  the  develop- 
ments of  the  times,  or  seized  the  significance 
of  some  things. 

I^et  us,  however,  even  in  times  of  menace  or 
danger,  hope  for  the  best,  and  at  all  times 
strive  to  do  the  best. 

I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
American  Federation  of  L^abor  and  its  aSiliated 
Unions  that  they  had  better  stand  on  the  look- 
out all  the  time,  and  take  pains  to  keep  the 
weather  eye  in  order  until  the  stress  is  over. 
Organized  capital  is  armed  and  in  the  field.  It 
understands  itself 

Surely,  surely,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  time 
for  squabbling  between  the  forces  of  labor.  It 
is  a  time  in  which  its  divided  bodies  should 
approach  each  other  with  extended  hand.  It 
is  a  time  to  seek  help  in  every  friendly  quar- 
ter. It  is  a  time  for  the  struggling  work 
people  of  the  Eastern  cities  to  link  arms  with 
the  advancing  farmers  of  the  resurgent  West. 
It  is  a  time  for  the  unorganized  toilers  of  the 
country  to  join  the  Unions,  and  thus 
strengthen  their  brethren,  who  will  be  proud 
to  give  them  welcome.  It  is  time  to  show  the 
enemy  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  the 
fraternity  of  labor  in  the  confraternity  of  man. 

The  interest  of  all  the  hard-working  masses 
of  this  country  are  bound  up  together,  and 
are  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  those  strid- 
ent capitalists  who  are  their  avowed  enemy. 
If  this  fact  were  made  evident,  the  prospects 
of  the  approaching  year  would  be  more  cheer- 
ful than  they  are.  It  is  for  you,  delegates  of 
this  Federation,  to  do  your  part  in  creating  the 
evidence  thereof. 

In  these  times  there  are  practical  questions 
before  the  American  commonalty  which  can 
be  settled  only  by  the  application  to  them  of 
the  principles  of  the  highest  kind  of  states- 
manship, the  kind  which  Machiavelli  knew 
not  of. 

1.  How  are  the  millions  of  the  hand  work- 
ers to  hold  their  ground  under  the  impact  of 
mechanism,  in  presence  of  the  prodigious 
development  of  machinery,  by  which  hordes  of 
them  are  annually  driven  out  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  have  earned  bread  ?  One  must 
approach  this  question  with  anxiety  after  he 
has  examined  this  year's  report  of  the  Patent 
Office,  or  last  year's  report,  or  the  report  of 
any  other  recent  year.  Answer  it  if  you  can, 
with  these  big  volumes  in  your  hand,  with  all 
the  new  inventions  under  your  eye. 

2.  How  can  the  millions  of  wage-earners 
and  the  country  clodhoppers  hold  their  ground 
against  the  prodigious  power  of  corporation- 
ism,  syndicateism,  trustism,  which  are  now 
seizing  and  controlling  all  the  agenciee  of  pro- 
duction, holding  the  soil  under  mortgage? 
Pray,  take  time  to  think  of  this  pressing  ques- 
tion, and  do  not  try  to  answer  it  off-hand. 
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3-  How  can  they  deal  with  the  peculiar 
forms  in  which  competition  is  manifesting 
itself  now  a-days,  with  wide-spread  ruin  as 
the  result  ? 

4.  What  can  they  do  about  the  employ- 
ment of  troops  in  the  service  of  those  who 
hold  the  country's  money-bags,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  who  create  the  country's 
wealth  ?  Regiments  have  taken  the  field  in 
five  States  this  year  to  crush  the  poor  devils 
who  attempted  to  remonstrate  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  capital.  Do  not  forget  that  we 
have  now  a  huge  and  costly  army  in  our 
State  militia  ? 

5.  How,  now,  can  the  horny-handed  ground- 
lings hold  anything  whatever  which  the  mil- 
lionaire desires  to  take  from  them  ?  How  can 
they  confront  the  all-dominating  plutocracy 
of  the  breed  that  we  have  in  New  York  ? 

6.  What  measures  can  be  adopted  to  protect 
the  producer  against  the  plunderer,  and  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  social  substratum  of 
mudsill  laborers  crushed  under  the  gold  of 
their  masters  ? 

7.  What  is  the  proper  solution  of  this  por- 
tentous immigration  problem? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  temper  the  hostility 
of  the  editorial,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  judicial 
and  the  legislative  institutions? 

9 .  What  can  organized  labor  do  in  the  poli- 
tical field,  and  what  ought  to  be  its  attitude 
toward  that  all  controling  power  called  politics, 
which  makes  laws,  regulates  public  affairs, 
governs  popular  interests  SiXid.  commands  armies? 


Should  labor  vote  for  its  enemies,  or  put  the 
knife  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  stab  it? 

Aye,  aye,  delegates!  These  are  some  of  the 
big  questions  of  the  times,  too  big  for  the  poli- 
ticians who  '  'run  the  machine, ' '  big  enough  for 
statesmen  of  the  size  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  yet 
not  too  big  for  you  to  think  of. 

But,  hello  !  here  is  a  trade  unionist  from 
Wayback  who  says  that  organized  labor  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things  !  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Wayback,  I  can  tell  you  that  these  things 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  organized  labor, 
and  they  have  given  it  to  understand  that 
fact  within  this  very  year.  If  you  do  not  take 
control  of  them,  they  will  keep  control  of  you; 
and  don't  you  forget  it.  I  warn  you  that 
gammon  is  a  poor  substitute  for  gumption  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for  the  wage- 
workers  of  our  country?  To  this  question  I  must 
reply  that  I  cannot  tell.  But,  after  all,  I 
guess  that  wage-workers  will  create  their  own 
prospect,  whether  it  be  a  prospect  of  subju- 
gation and  servility,  or  of  fair  play  and  free- 
dom. They  have  the  power,  under  our  Re- 
publican-Democratic system,  to  establish  their 
own  fortunes. 

I  look  for  progress,  if  you  be  true  to  your- 
selves. I  look  for  far  brighter  times,  for  far 
better  industrial  conditions,  for  a  far  worthier 
social  order,  for  far  greater  general  welfare 
than  we  now  possess,  if,  with  wisdom  and 
courage,  the  working  people  wield  the  power 
which  is  now  in  their  hands. 

Success  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ! 
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ECONOMIC  CONFERENCES. 

flDDf^ESS  BEFOHH  THE 

American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention, 

AT  PhiIvAdklphia,  Pa.,  December,  1892, 
By  :|VIp,  William  Salter,  Pfofessor  of  Ethical  Culture. 


It  is  a  very  slight  subject  on  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  to-day.  It  suggests  no 
solution  of  the  labor  problem  nor  any  practical 
line  of  policy  for  you  as  organized  workingmen 
to  follow.  You  have  grave  subjects  to  consider 
here,  you  have  definite  and  pressing  problems 
to  occupy  you;  and  I  suspect  it  was  mainly  out 
of  courtesy  to  me,  and  in  recognition,  perhaps, 
of  some  slight  influence  I  may  at  times  exerted 
in  belief  of  justice  to  the  workingman,  that 
your  President  has  honored  me  with  an  invita- 
tion to  say  a  few  words  on  the  ' '  Economic 
Conferences." 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  winter  ofiSSy- 
88,  that  the  plan  developed  itself  in  my  mind  of 
bringing  the  business-men  and  workingmen  of 
Chicago  together  in  friendly  conference.  For 
some  time  previous  something  of  the  sort  had 
been  occupying  me;  I  find  that  early  in  the 
spring  of  1886,  I  was  proposing  to  the  Ethical 
Society  that  we  should  invite  some  of  the 
representative  workingmen  of  the  city  to  ad- 
dress us — perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
language  that  I  then  used.  "Nothing,"  I  said, 
'  'is  more  unfortunate  than  second-hand  notions 
of  other  people's  ideas.  I  am  afraid  there  is 
hardly  a  paper  in  Chicago  that  can  be  trusted 
to  give  a  truthful  report  ofa  socialist's  speech." 
"Eet  us,"  I  urged,  "know  at  firsthand  the 
social  discontent  of  our  day  and  show  some- 
thing of  the  brotherliness  that  should  exist 
between  all  classes  of  society."  "Fanaticism 
and  wild,  revengeful  ideas  sometimes  only 
exist  because  those  who  cherish  them  are  left 
to  themselves,  or  so  far  as  they  are  noticed, 
are  misrepresented — vilified  to  the  rest  of  the 
community."  And  then  I  added,  "Nothing 
is  so  unfruitful  as  the  disputatious  spirit." 
Granting  that  there  are  honest  men  who  take 
different  standpoints.  '  'Why  should  there  not 
be  an  exchange  of  views  without  bad  feeling, 
without  personalities,  after  which  everybody 
should  feel  better  much  than  worst,  with  a 
clearer  mind  and  a  more  liberal  heart  to  his 
fellows;"  hence,  I  said  "that  the  meetings 
should  be  conferences  rather  than  discussions. ' ' 

But  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1888,  that 
the  idea  was  carried  out,  and  then  in  a  some- 
what different  shape  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Events  happened  in  the  meantime  that 
intensified  misunderstanding  between  different 
portions  of  the  community.  Passion  played 
its  part  and  sent  men  to  the  gallows  or  the 
penitentiary  for  a  crime  for  which  they  were 
only  (with  one   possible  exception)  in  the 


vaguest  way  responsible.  A  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicago,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  had  considered  whether 
there  was  evidence  suflBcient  to  convict  the  anar- 
chists, said  "I  don't  care  about  the  evidence, 
they  ought  to  be  hanged."  Reason,  judgemefiit, 
reflection  were  not  abundant  at  that  time; 
there  were  but  few  who  kept  their  heads  cool 
(though  among  them  were  some  of  the  most 
honored  names  of  Chicago);  the  public  was  too 
deeply  stirred — and  it  had  reason  to  be  stirred, 
for  I  do  not  question  that  the  throwing  of  the 
bomb  at  the  Haymarket  was  a  dastardly  act. 
Yet,  all  the  more  because  of  this  tense  state  of 
the  public  mind,  I  feel  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  workingmen  and  business  men 
of  Chicago.  I  had  mingled  to  a  certain  extent 
among  both  classes  and  what  impressed  me 
most  was  the  comparative  ignorance  on  either 
side  of  what  the  other  side  wanted.  It  was 
not  strange,  for  the  workingmen  ordinarily 
had  their  meetings  by  themselves,  and  business 
men  gathered  in  their  clubs  and  various  asso- 
ciations by  themselves.  The  two  classes  were 
not  brought  together  face  to  face;  the  only 
dealings  they  had  with  one  another  were  busi- 
ness dealings,  not  intellectual — though,  to  the 
credit  of  Chicago  workingmen  it  must  be  said 
that  they  often  invited  representatives  of  the 
employing  class  to  their  meetings  (generally 
without  avail).  What  I  wanted  was  that  the 
parties  should  see  one  another,  that  so  far  as 
either  side  had  any  ideas,  it  should  communi- 
cate them  to  the  other  direct  and  so  help  to 
create  light,  if  not  agreement. 

Hence  in  carrying  out  the  plan  I  left  the 
Ethical  Society  out  of  the  account  and  the  only 
connection  the  ensuing  economic  conferences 
had  with  the  Ethical  Society  was  that  the 
first  one  was  held  in  the  society's  hall,  which 
proved  so  inadequate  to  accommodate  those 
who  assembled  that  a  public  theatre  was  at 
once  secured  for  the  subsequent  meetings. 

My  thought  was  that  the  different  organiza- 
tions or  standpoints  among  the  workingmen 
should  be  represented  in  turn;  and  that  various 
branches  of  business — and  particularly  those 
which  were  the  objects  of  more  or  less  suspi- 
cion among  workingmen — or  various  stand- 
points among  business  men  should  be  repre- 
sented in  their  turn.  I  secured  the  consent 
of  Mr.  Geo.  A  Schilling,  then  prominent 
among  the  Knights  of  Eabor  of  Chicago,  to 
speak  for  that  organization;  Mr.  Morgan,  one 


of  your  delegates  here  and  to  whom  what  I  am 
sajdng  must  seem  an  old  story,  agreed  to  speak 
on  "The  labor  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Socialist;"  Mr.  Jos.  R.  Buchanan,  then 
editor  of  the  Labor  Inqiurer,  was  willing  to 
speak  for  the  Labor  press;  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron 
agreed  to  give  "An  American  Trade  Unionist's 
Views  on  the  Social  Question."  On  the  other 
hand,  banks  and  boards  of  trade  being  special 
objects  of  a  new  adversion  among  workingmen, 
I  was  fortunate  in  procuring,  perhaps,  the 
leading  banker  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  to  speak  on  "Banking  and  the  Social 
System,"  and  the  then  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Chas.  L-  Hutchin- 
son, to  give  an  address  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  'Is  the  Board  of  Trade  Hostile  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  Community?"  Besides  these,  a 
gentleman  who  bears  a  name  honored  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  a  prominent  merchant,  consented 
to  give  his  view  of  "Socialism  as  a  Remedy." 
Nothing  was  said,  or,  to  any  extent  known 
of  the  plan  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  first 
conference  was  held,  when  the  series  were  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers;  but  at  once  the 
programme  attracted  the  interest  and  inspired 
the  confidence  of  persons  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  community — all  except  those 
who  think  that  workingmen  can  have  nothing 
to  say  for  themselves  and  who  frown  on  all 
agitation  of  the  labor  question.  For  seven 
successive  Sunday  evenings  (Sunday  being 
taken  as  the  time  when  workingmen  have 
most  leisure),  the  hall  or  theatre  was  crowded 
with  people  and  ample  and  correct  reports 
were  given  in  the  newspapers  as  well  of  the  • 
speech  of  the  socialist  as  of  the  other  speeches. 

One  thing  should  be  mentioned:  no  discus- 
sion or  debate  was  allowed.  Ttie  various 
standpoints  that  are  ordinarily  represented  in 
discussion  were  each  to  be  given  an  evening, 
as  it  were,  to  itself— so  that  none  could  com- 
plain that  a  hearing  was  denied  it. 

The  hope  was  that  those  who  attended 
would  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
rather  than  of  disputation,  and  would  take  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  learning  the 
standpoint,  or  set  of  ideas,  for  which  the 
socialist  or  the  Trades  Unionist  or  the  banker 
stood,  and  thus  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. To  this  end,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  of  the  evening,  the  utmost  freedom 
was  given  to  question  the  .'Speaker;  and  if  he 
had  not  stated  himself  clearly  or  had  failed  to 
define  himself  on  any  point,  he  was  in  this 
way  led  to  do  so.  These  questions  and  answers 
sometimes  proved  the  most  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting  parts  of  the  evening. 

I  think  that  nothing  bul  good  came  of  these 
conferences.  I  heard  of  business  men  who 
were  surprised  at  the  ability,  at  the  evidences 
of  thinking,  which  the  speeches  of  the  work- 


ingmen displayed;  they  confessed  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  their  fellow  business  men 
had  thought  so  much.  It  was  impossible,  af- 
ter hearing  them,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Schilling  and 
Mr.  Morgan,  for  example,  in  the  customary 
fashion  (Mr.  Morgan  will  excuse  me),  as 
"blatant  demagogues."  There  were  men, it  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  who  must  be  reckoned  with, 
whose  ideas  as  such  had  to-be  fairly  met. 

On  the  other  hand,  workingmen  must  have 
changed  their  ideas  somewhat  when  they 
actually  saw  men  like  Mr.  Gage,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son and  Mr.  MacVeagh  before  them;men  who 
could  be  reasoned  with,  men  not  devoid  of 
conscience,  men  of  large  and  comprehensive 
spirit.  I  do  not  mean  that  workingmen  were 
converted;  but  they  could  hardly,  after  this 
experience,  count  such  men  as  enemies  how- 
ever much  they  might  disagree  with  them. 
Better  feeling,  I  think,  must  have  been  bred, 
more  of  a  sense  that  these  differences  between 
employers  and  employed  are  differences  to  be 
reasoned  out,  and  that  neither  one  side  or  the 
other  is  inaccessible  to  reason. 

I  should  be  the  last  one  to  over-estimate  the 
economic  conferences.  Probably  because  of 
the  idea  I  had  of  them  at  the  outset,  I  am 
more  sensible  of  their  shortcomings  than  any 
one  else.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in  late 
years  (for  they  have  been  continued  every 
winter  since),  they  have  somewhat  deterior- 
ated. I  must  admit  that  at  all  times  business 
men  have  failed  to  show  an  interest  in  them 
to  the  extent  workingmen  have.  All  I  am 
sure  of  is  that  the  idea  is  sound.  Wherever 
there  are  workingmen  capable  of  expressing 
themselves  and  business  men  who  have  public 
spirit  and  who  love  fair  play,  "they  are  pos- 
sible. A  better  tone  and  temper  are  developed 
in  any  community  that  has  them.  They 
clarify  the  atmosphere.  Controversies,  con- 
flicts are  inevitable  in  the  same  world,  but 
they  should  not  be  complicated  with  misun- 
derstandings. If  we  must  fight,  let  it  be  in 
the  light  of  day  and  not  in  the  haze  or  the. 
dark,  where  we  mistake  friends  for  foes. 

Delegates  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  you  want  in  the  world  is  a 
hearing.  You  desire  no  favoritism,  but  you 
wish  to  make  your  voice  heard  in  the  world. 
You  are  willing  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  your 
cause,  if  it  could  be  once  fairly  grasped  and 
understood  by  the  public  mind.  Believe  me, 
you  have  friends  in  the  outside  world — there 
are  those  who  wish  the  workingman  to  have 
all  his  rights  and  to  participate  more  and 
more  in  the  benefits  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion until  he  is  the  equal  of  all  other  men. 
Be  wise,  scorn  not  to  wait  on  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  yet  be  bold — and  time  will  bring 
you  in  the  end  or  if  not  to  you  then  to  your 
children  or  you  children's  children — the 
victory. 
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A  Letter  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    DECEMBER,  1892. 


By  Hon,  AMOS  J.  CUMMINGS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  12,  1892. 
Samuel  Gompers^  Esq.,  Preside^it  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor: 

My  Dear  Sir — You  are  rig^ht  in  inferring 
that  your  first  invitation  did  not  reach  me, 
and  that  your  last  would  not  be  received  in 
time  for  me  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Federation. 

I  can  only  reply  hastily  that  the  struggle  of 
labor  for  social  equity  in  the  English  speaking 
race  came  prominently  into  view  in  the  "peas- 
ant revolt"  more  than  five  centuries  ago. 
Servants,  laborers,  beggars  and  vagabonds 
were  then  classed  together.  The  political 
power  was  then  with  the  gentry,  who  repre- 
sented the  landed  interest.  The  term  "land- 
lord" indicated  the  superior  estimate  in  which 
they  were  held.  Artisans  were  few.  They  live 
in  the  towns.  They  took  little  part  in  the 
strife,  except  to  harbor  the  pursued  peasants 
who  were  literally  on  a  strike  against  serf- 
dom. 

According  to  then  existing  law,  the  con- 
duct was  wholly  illegal  and  even  criminal. 
Violent  resistence,  which  to  their  untutored 
minds  seemed  to  be  their  only  resource,  in- 
creased their  peril.  Other  than  this,  against 
statutes  or  outlawry  they  could  only  interpose 
the  claim  of  social  justice,  dimly  understood 
and  crudely  expressed. 

The  situation  to-day  is  wonderfully  changed. 
Labor  has  political  rights,  and  vSpeaks  and  acts 
in  affairs  of  government.  It  is  courted  as 
potential.  The  darker  aspects  of  the  struggle, 
which  law  has  not  remedied,  and  which  equity 
as  yet  has  been  incompetent  to  meet,  is  seen  in 
the  Homestead  incident.  That  plant  had  been 
conducted  like  a  republic,  in  which  every  in- 
terest was  represented  and  considered.  Sudden- 
ly it  was  changed  to  a  monarchy.  The  auto- 
crat presented  a  "scale,"  and  demanded  sub- 
mission under  the  penalty  of  exile.  His  own 
violent  resources  failed  to  establish  his  despot- 
ism, and  the  State  had  to  come  to  his  aid. 


Whoever  instigated  the  violence,  it  had  to  be 
crushed  out  at  the  claims  of  public  order. 

The  safe  appeal  of  labor  is  to  the  public  con- 
science. At  that  bar  it  has  won  social  recogni- 
tion and,  as  a  consequence,  political  rights.  If 
it  conforms  law  slowly,  it  conforms  it  surely 
and  permanently.  The  appeal  may  be  aided 
by  any  pressure  short  of  downright  violence. 
That  is  a  revolt  against  our  whole  scheme  of 
government,  but  the  social  conscience  will  not 
for  long  deny  to  labor  equitable  consideration 
in  the  management  of  manufacturing  and  other 
corporations — I  might  say,  small  kingdoms — 
where  it  is  domiciled,  which  it  has  helped  to 
build  up,  and  of  which  in  a  moral  sense  it  is  a 
part. 

I  must  close  this  hurried  letter  with  some 
words  of  Peter  Cooper  upon  this  subject. 

"Every  manufacturer,"  said  Mr.  Cooper, 
' '  ought  to  remember  that  his  fortune  was  not 
achieved  by  himself  alone,  but  by  the  co- 
operation of  his  workmen.  He  should  ac- 
knowledge their  rights  to  share  the  benefits  of 
that  which  could  not  exist  without  their  faith- 
ful performance  of  duty.  Not  until  the  capital- 
ist is  just  enough  to  recognize  this  truth,  can 
he  ever  join  a  group  of  workmen  and  feel  him- 
self among  his  friends." 

This  equitable  rule  would  probably  be  re- 
ceived by  the  autocrat  at  Homestead  with  as 
much  amazement  as  was  our  great  Declaration 
by  the  monarch  who  sought  to  humiliate  us 
by  grinding  subjection. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  not  a  violent  revolutionist. 
He  was  pleading  at  the  bar  of  public  con- 
science for  the  efficacy  of  that  rule  of  action  in 
those  to  whom  power  is  given,  which  the 
Prince  of  Peace  declared  to  be  essential  in  all 
human  conduct.  The  progress  already  made 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  reform  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Please  assure  the  Fedetation  that  it  has  my 
best  wishes,  and  shall  have  my  best  endeavors. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Amos  J.  Cummings. 
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